To be a European Muslim 

Commonalities and diversity 


Over the past 20 years a profound change has been taking place among the younger 
generation of Muslims in Europe. Fifty years ago, most Muslims were immigrants who came 
looking for work and planned to return home as soon as they could. For the most part, this 
first generation came from simple backgrounds. They had made no great study of Islam and 
continued religious practices that remained heavily marked by their culture of origin, whether 
Indo-Pakistani, North African or Turkish. 

Assuming that their stay was temporary, parents at first tried to protect themselves from this 
unfamiliar European environment rather than integrate themselves into it. But most of these 
original immigrants never left. Their children were born in Europe, became fluent in their 
national language and became better educated than their elders. The parents’ dream of going 
home faded. The emergence of this new generation of European Muslims has resulted in a 
new way of thinking and talking about the nature of Islamic communities here. 


• New Societies, New Europe 

Now a silent revolution is taking place. Old concepts that divided the world into two hostile 
camps-Islamic vs. non-Islamic abode -are outdated and need to be reviewed. European 
constitutions allow Muslims to practice their religion and should therefore be respected. 
Religious principles should not be confused with culture of origin: European Muslims should 
only be Muslim instead of forever remaining North African, Pakistani or Turkish Muslims. 
Active citizenship has to be encouraged and a European Islamic culture needs to be created. 
How? By respecting Islamic principles while adopting European tastes and styles. 

Mentalities are changing fast. Islamic associations are active at the local level, building 
bridges and encouraging Muslim citizens to vote. New artistic voices are being heard. 
Although this energy and vitality are particularly visible in countries with the oldest Muslim 
presence, the same phenomenon is underway elsewhere too. But numerous challenges remain 
and the day when Muslims and their fellow-citizens can live together in harmony is still far- 
off. A series of stumbling blocks exist within Muslim communities that need to be reformed. 

Too many Muslims are getting things mixed up. Problems of discrimination in housing or the 
workplace should not be taken as "attacks on Islam" but as the effects of social policies that 
we must commit ourselves to changing, as citizens demanding equal rights. Muslims must not 
fall into a "victim mentality" and the alibi that Islamophobia is preventing them from 
flourishing. It’s up to Muslims to assume their responsibilities, construct clear arguments, 
engage in dialogue both within their own communities and with others fellow citizens, and 
reject the simplistic vision of "us vs. them." 

Common values of equality, justice and respect should be promoted in the name of a shared 
"ethic of citizenship". Over time, Muslims must do away with the temptation to shut 
themselves off as an isolated minority for otherwise they offer encouragement to those 
extremist voices that argue ’You are more Muslim when you’re against the West’. The 
Muslims of Europe must be more self-critical. 
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But their non-Muslim fellow-citizens need to make an effort too. They need to accept that 
Europe’s population has changed, that it no longer has a single history and that the future calls 
for mutual understanding and respect. They need to face up to their ignorance and reject the 
cliches and prejudices that surround Islam. They must start discussing the principles, values 
and forms that will enable us to live together. 

The new Muslim presence poses a series of unavoidable questions to all the citizens of 
Europe. Are you prepared to study the history of a civilization that is present in your lives and 
which fonns part of your pluralistic society? Do you sincerely believe that Muslims-with their 
spirituality, ethics and creativity-have a positive contribution to make? 

The future of Europe will be built by all those who accept this challenge. It will be based on 
self-criticism, lasting and demanding dialogue, respect for diversity and the expression of 
common values. The path leads from simple integration to mutual enrichment. It’s going to 
take time and, above all, it means that we’re going to have to start trusting each other. After 
Sept. 11, that’s the biggest single challenge we face. 


• What is Common? What is Diverse? Some essential questions 

The presence of millions of Muslims in Europe has begun to raise a series of questions that 
are being asked in similar ways in each country: Are Muslims citizens about to change our 
culture and our traditions? Are our Greco-Roman and Judaeo-Christian values under threat? 
How do we define and protect our identity? With its long history of welcoming immigrants 
and due to the nature of their Muslim populations, European societies are at the forefront in 
addressing these issues as well as in putting forward new answers that are emerging from 
these Western Muslim communities. 

It is important to begin by specifying the fundamental nature of the problem: the increased 
visibility of Muslims in European society is leading towards a genuine crisis of identity. As 
old reference points seem to disappear it becomes harder to believe that Muslims can be fully 
Europeans. A feeling of confusion has emerged amongst ‘ordinary people’, oscillating 
between doubt over their ability to preserve their culture and fear of being invaded by the 
customs and values of the other: the European citizens with a Muslim background. Doubt and 
fear commonly provoke reactions of shutting out or of rejection, both of which are 
characteristics of an identity crisis. 

European Muslims need to pay more attention to the doubts and fears that their fellow citizens 
have. They should become aware that their fellow citizens, who are not Muslims, are not 
comfortable with the way that Muslims define themselves, including their own relationship 
towards Islam. While the general atmosphere is full of suspicion, Muslims have a duty to 
establish intellectual, social, cultural and political spaces for the development of trust and 
appeasement. This has to begin with an engagement in a clear discussion upon Islam, about 
the practices and the values that Muslims promote. Islam is not a culture but a body of 
principles and universal values. One should not mix up these universal principles with a 
Pakistani, Turkish or Arabic way of living them. In this way, Islam allows Muslims to adopt 
aspects of the new cultures and environments where they find themselves, as long as it does 
not oppose any clear prohibition specified by their own religion. Thus, while practicing their 
religion they can preserve certain features of their own culture of origin in the form of 
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richness and not dogmas. At the same time, they can integrate themselves into European 
cultures, which becomes a new dimension of their own identity. This is a process that is not 
only normal but desirable. 

European Muslims need to find again this intellectual, social and political creativity that has 
been missing (and sometimes killed) for so long in the Islamic world. What the Muslims’ 
consciousness here has yet to learn and to fonnulate in a confident manner is an acceptance of 
European cultures through a process of making it their own, and not to keep seeing or 
perceiving a contradiction between being both Muslim and European, as long as freedom of 
consciousness and freedom of worship are protected. European legislations recognize and 
protect the fundamental rights of all citizens and residents. This common legal framework 
needs to be pushed forward because it allows equality within diversity. Common European 
citizenship doesn’t prevent a diversity of cultures and of belonging. European societies have 
been changing and the presence of Muslims has forced it to experience an even greater 
diversity of cultures. As a result a European identity has evolved that is open, plural and 
constantly in motion, thanks to the cross-fertilization between reclaimed cultures of origin and 
the European cultures that now include its new citizens. 

• Multicultural Societies 

Seen from this perspective, the new European Muslim citizenship is enriching for the whole 
society. Muslims should live it and introduce it in this manner to their fellow citizens. Of 
course, this compels them to come out from the intellectual and social ghettos within which 
they have lodged themselves often in an complacent manner. Living together and building a 
truly multicultural society does not mean merely being satisfied with the existence of 
communities of faith or juxtaposed cultures, whose members ignore each other, never meet 
and remain enclosed within their own universe of symbolic reference points. Nothing should 
be stranger in our way of living and allowing for a mutual exchange of ideas between our 
communities, than a model of parallel lives, shielded beneath an illusion, which in reality is of 
mutual ignorance. 


Our responsibilities are shared. Members of the so-called traditional European societies can, 
at times, doubt their own identity and are frightened. When this happens they have to refuse 
any imprisoning reaction by attempting, for example, to draw the boundaries of what they 
may consider to be an authentic European identity which is “pure” and uninfected by some 
“foreign parasite”. In any period of crisis, the temptation to fall back upon phantoms of 
national identity is stronger than ever as people are carried away by fear, spilling over into the 
same camp as populists of the extreme right, a phenomenon which we are unfortunately 
witnessing all over Europe at the moment. 

• History, Memories 

We need to begin by working upon memories. From the Middle Ages, Islam has participated 
in the building of a European consciousness in the same way that Judaism or Christianity 
has. From Shakespeare to Hume, the influences of Islamic civilisation on the literary and 
philosophical traditions of the time are innumerable. Horizons need to be broadened through 
the study of these sources, which should be included in the teaching curricula at both 
secondary and university levels. 
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This wider, deeper and more subtle understanding of what has moulded European identity 
throughout history would naturally help all people in this society to open up towards each 
other, including towards Muslims, and to understand that they are not so very different or 
strange when judged by their values and hopes. A truly multicultural society cannot exist 
without an education in the complexity of what shapes us and in the common dimensions that 
we share with others, regardless of our differences. The extension of this education consists of 
developing partnerships willing to engage together in social and political issues that affect us 
all, including discrimination (against women, minorities etc.), racism, unemployment, and 
other social and urban political issues. European societies must reach this new perception of 
themselves collectively: with their people, all equal before the law, developing 
multidimensional identities which are always in motion and flexible enough to defend their 
shared values. It remains imperative to distinguish between the social problems and the 
religious challenges : Muslim and non Muslim citizens alike need to desislamize the social 
fractures for unemployment, violence and marginalisation have nothing to do with Islam or 
the Islamic belonging. In this way, the multicultural society of today and tomorrow should 
succeed in marrying the three dimensions of common citizenship, cultural diversity and a 
convergence of values within a constantly enriching dynamic of debates, encounters and 
collective engagement. 


This is not an easy task since no one opens up to another person without an effort. It is a 
matter of studying, reshifting one’s focus, shedding one’s intellectual and cultural habits and 
accepting questions from fellow citizens who are not all the same but whose diversity is 
nonetheless enriching. All the laws in the world will never make us dignified and fair citizens 
unless we understand that from now on our responsibilities are shared. The law can bring 
people together and protect them but it cannot manage an identity crisis. This can only be 
achieved through education, by looking outside of oneself and taking the risk to open up to 
other cultures, ideas and values, all of which are part of the difficult but exciting challenge of 
our time. 

• A new “We” 

If there is a contribution that Muslim westerners can bring to their respective societies, it is 
surely that of reconciliation. Confident in convictions, frank and rigorous in their critical 
outlook, armed with a broader understanding of Western societies, of their values, their 
history and their aspirations, they are ideally placed to engage their fellow citizens in 
reconciling these societies with their own ideals. The vital issue today is not to compare social 
models or experiences in a fruitless debate (as we have witnessed between the United States, 
France and Great Britain) but more simply, and in a far stricter and more demanding way, to 
take the measure of each society by comparing the ideals affirmed and proclaimed by its 
intellectuals and politicians, with the concrete practices that can be observed at the social 
grassroots: human rights and equality of opportunity (between men and women, people of 
different origins, skin colours). We must bring constructive criticism to bear on our societies, 
and measure words against deeds: all the citizens must adopt toward their society the same 
healthy self-critical attitude that Muslims must demonstrate toward their community. 

Our societies are awaiting the emergence of a new “We”. A “We” that would bring together 
men and women, citizens of all religion-and those without religion-who would undertake 
together to resolve the contradictions of their society: the right to work, to housing, to respect, 
against racism and all forms of discrimination, all offences against human dignity. Such a 
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“We” would henceforth represent this coming together of citizens confident in their values, 
defenders of pluralism in their common society and respectful of the identities of others; 
citizens who seek to take up the challenge in the name of their shared values at the very heart 
of their societies. As loyal and critical citizens, as men and women of integrity, they join 
forces in a revolution of trust and confidence to stem the onrush of fear. Against shallow, 
emotional, even hysterical reactions they stand firm for rationality, for dialogue, for 
attentiveness, for a reasonable approach to complex social questions. 

• Local, National 

The future of European societies is now being played out at the local level. It is a matter of 
greatest urgency to set in motion national movements of local initiatives, in which women and 
men of different religions, cultures and sensitivities can open new horizons of mutual 
understanding and shared commitment: horizons of trust. These shared projects must 
henceforth bring us together, and give birth to a new “We” anchored in citizenship. Of course, 
“intercultural” and “interfaith” dialogues are both vital and necessary, but they cannot have 
the impact of the shared commitment of citizens in the priority fields : education, social 
fractures, insecurity, racisms, discriminations, etc. 

Together they must learn to question educational programs, and to propose more inclusive 
approaches to the sum of remembered experience that make up today’s Western societies. 
These societies have changed, and the teaching of history must change apace; it must include 
the multiplicity of these experiences; it must even speak of the dark periods of history, those 
of which new citizens of the West have often been the original victims. Alongside the 
Enlightenment, and the progress and achievements of science and technology, something 
must also be said about slavery, about colonialism, about racism, genocide, and 
more. Objectively, without arrogance nor pennanent sense of guilt. At the risk of touching off 
a competition for most-wounded victim status, a more objective reading of the memories 
building the current national History must be made official. On the social level, we must 
commit ourselves to a far more thoroughgoing social mixing in both our schools and our 
communities. Far more courageous and creative social and urban policies are needed, of 
course. But even now citizens can foster human interchange in and through projects focused 
on local democratic participation. National political authorities must go along, facilitate and 
encourage such local dynamics. 

European societies will not win the battle against social insecurity, violence and drugs 
through the sole security-based approach. What we need in our communities are social 
institutions, civic education, local job-creation, and confidence-building policies. Local 
political authorities can do much to transfonn the prevailing atmosphere of suspicion, and 
citizens, including Muslims, must not hesitate to knock on their doors, to remind them that in 
a democratic society the elected representative is at the service of the voter, and not the 
opposite. It is imperative that we become involved in national affairs, that we not allow 
ourselves to be carried away by the passions generated on the international scene. Still, it is 
clear that a critical discussion of how immigration is managed has yet to take place in the 
West: it is no longer possible to strip the Third World of its riches and in the same breath treat 
those who flee poverty and dictatorial regimes as criminals. Not only is such behaviour unjust 
and inhuman; it is intolerable. To be and to remain the voice of the voiceless of Iraq or 
Palestine, of Tibet or Chechnya, of abused women and of AIDS victims (particularly in 
Africa, even though medication exists), is to take a stand for reconciliation in the name of the 
ideals of dignity, human rights and justice too often sacrificed on the altar of short-term 
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political gain and geostrategic interests. In times of globalization, both local mutual trust and 
global critical mind pave the road towards reconciliation between civilizations. 

A revolution of trust and confidence, of critical loyalty, the birth of a new “We” driven by 
national movements of local initiative: such are the contours of a responsible commitment by 
all the citizens in Western societies-for they lay claim to the benefits of a responsible, citizen- 
based ethic; for they want to promote the western cultural richness; for they know that 
survival will depend, imperatively, upon a new sense of political creativity. Citizens must 
work in the long tenn, above and beyond the electoral deadlines that paralyze politicians and 
hinder the formulation of innovative, courageous policies. When the elected official has 
nowhere to turn, when he no longer can translate his ideas into reality, it falls to the voters, to 
the citizens, to lay full claim to their ideals, and to make them a reality. 

Professor Tariq Ramadan 

Oxford (St Antony’s College), Erasmus University (Holland) and the Lokahi Foundation 
(London) and President of the European Muslim Network (Think Ta nk based in Brussels). 
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